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•  Trends  and  Issues 


Roman  Catholic  pressure  for  public  subsidy  of 
parochial  schools,  and  Protestant  pressure  for  public 
school  “encouragement  of  nonsectarian  religious  mo¬ 
rality”  are  among  dangers  to  Constitutional  freedom 
cited  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  this 
month.  The  ACLU  pointed  to  these  examples  of  the 
spreading  problems  arising  in  the  face  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Its  annual  report  (75^  from  ACLU,  170  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  10)  reviews  civil  liberties  developments  in 
the  last  year,  and  generally  finds  cause  for  guarded 
optimism.  The  trend  of  academic  freedom  is  upward, 
though  its  “main  nerve”  is  cut  in  some  schools  and 
colleges  by  “anticipatory  self-restraint.”  And  Southern 
teachers  who  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  can 
find  themselves  in  trouble. 

The  report  praises  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  stand 
on  the  school  integration  issue,  and  for  its  other  decis¬ 
ions.  Atty.  Gen.  William  P.  Rogers  is  lauded  for  his  “in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  and  political  leadership”  on  the 
Little  Rock  issue.  High  on  the  list  of  this  year’s  prob¬ 
lems,  the  report  continues,  is  local  censorship  of  films 
and  printed  matter  prompted  by  the  “laudable  desire 
to  guard  children  against  obscenity,  horror  and  crime.” 
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\  longer  day,  a  longer  year  and  more  home¬ 
work  are  among  “seven  musts  for  better  schools”  pro¬ 
posed  by  U.  S.  Education  Commissioner  Derthick  in 
an  article  in  this  month’s  Parents’  Magazine.  Children 
need  more  hours  of  schooling,  he  says,  because  there  is 
more  to  learn  than  they  now  have  time  for.  He  says  his 
recommendation  for  more  homework  is  backed  by 
more  than  1000  high  school  principals,  who  in  a  survey 
said  they  felt  students  should  work  harder.  Dr.  Der¬ 
thick  also  urges  these  measures: 

1.  Consolidation  of  the  nation’s  35,000  one-teacher 
elementary  schools  and  of  small  high  schools  with  in¬ 
adequate  curriculums  —  those  too  small  to  offer  math 
and  science  courses. 

2.  More  guidance  and  counseling  services.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  he  suggests,  adjacent  school  districts  in  poorer 
areas  can  jointly  employ  qualified  student  counselors. 

3.  Scholarship  funds  for  worthy  students  to  be  set 
up  by  community  organizations. 

4.  In  general,  more  money  for  education,  to  ease 
classroom  and  teacher  shortages. 

One  college  admissions  problem,  for  guid¬ 
ance  counselors,  graduating  seniors  and  admissions 
officers  alike,  is  that  admissions  often  are  based  partly 
on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board’s  March 
achievement  test.  Reason:  It  gives  a  better  indication 
of  what  students  have  learned  in  their  senior  courses 
than  the  earlier  (December)  test.  Result:  This  forces 
colleges  to  set  the  latest  possible  date  for  announcing 
acceptances,  reduces  the  time  rejected  applicants  have 
for  applying  to  other  colleges,  jams  up  the  work  in 
college  admissions  offices. 

The  CEEB  has  a  possible  solution.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  achievement  test  is  being  developed,  which  would 
reflect  a  student’s  aptitude  for  learning  and  achieving 
in  a  subject  area,  rather  than  his  knowledge  of  specific 
facts  learned  at  the  latest  point  of  study.  Such  a  test 
could  be  given  early  in  the  senior  year,  could  give  col¬ 
leges  an  earlier  look  at  candidates’  achievement.  The 
high  tension  that  builds  up  in  the  spring  could  be 
somewhat  reduced.  CEEB  hopes  the  test  will  be  ready 
in  two  years. 
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•  Administration 


A  Grossmont,  Cal.,  educator  has  won  the  first 
“Principal  of  the  Year”  Award.  He  is  John  T.  War- 
burton,  37-year-old  principal  of  Grossmont  High 
School  in  a  suburb  of  San  Diego. 

He  was  nominated  by  his  teaching  staff,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  competition,  and  was  selected  from 
among  hundreds  of  nominees  by  a  panel  of  eight  edu¬ 
cators.  The  award,  first  of  its  kind,  was  sponsored  by 
Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications. 

Runners-up,  receiving  special  School  Leadership 
awards,  are  George  Bibich,  principal  of  St.  John  Town¬ 
ship  Schools,  Dyer,  Ind.;  Dr.  Malvin  G.  Bowden,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Casis  and  Dill  Schools,  Austin,  Texas;  David 
W.  Finch,  principal  of  Reno  (Nev.)  High;  and  Harry 
Nicholas  Rath,  principal  of  Coral  Gables  ( Fla. )  Senior 
High. 

Eight  other  principals  have  been  awarded  special 
citations.  These  are  Mrs.  Wanda  N.  Adams,  principal 
of  Homer  Davis  Elementary  School,  Tucson,  Ariz.; 
Armin  Beck,  principal  of  Grove  Elementary  School, 
Northbrook,  Ill.;  Harry  D.  Book,  principal  of  Langley 
High,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  John  Van  Dyken,  principal  of 
Wayne  Senior  High,  Wayne,  N.  J.;  Edward  C.  Lyon, 
principal  of  Sayville  (N.  Y.)  Jr.  High;  F.  D.  Moon, 
principal  of  Douglass  High,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.; 
F.  Randall  Powers,  principal  of  South  Jr.  High,  South 
Weymouth,  Mass.;  and  Miss  Mable  Riebe,  principal  of 
Montezuma  Elementary  School,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Award  winner  Warburton,  who  heads  a  school  of 
2400  students,  is  known  throughout  California  as  a 
pioneering  educator.  Now  completing  his  doctorate 
at  UCLA,  he  is  described  by  his  adviser.  Prof.  Law¬ 
rence  E.  Vredevoe,  as  “one  of  the  most  promising  doc¬ 
toral  students  we  have  had  here  in  years.”  He  serves 
on  California’s  state  Commission  for  Graduate  Reqiiire- 
ments,  and  is  a  junior  past  president  of  the  southern 
section  of  Southern  California’s  Association  of  School 
Administrators. 

His  teachers’  nominating  statement  reports  these 
trail-blazing  activities: 

1.  Initiated  a  two-track  system  for  college  and  non- 
eollege  students,  since  adopted  by  the  district. 

2.  Developed  plan  of  course  prerequisites  leading 
to  college  entrance  or  vocational  preparation. 

3.  Established  school-wide,  year-to-year  testing 
program  —  aptitude  and  achievement. 

4.  Established  class  in  Russian. 

5.  Established  “Before  School  Science  Lab”  where 
qualified  students  work  on  creative  projects. 

6.  Established  a  reading  lab  equipped  with  Rato- 
meters  to  serve  all  students. 

7.  De\  eloped  honors  program  for  sbidents  of  high 
achievement. 

8.  Developed  new  programing  system,  making  it 
possible  to  find  out  immediately  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  any  class. 

9.  Initiated  and  attends  seminars  for  seniors  and 
evening  meetings  for  philosophical  discussion. 

10.  Initiated  plan  for  student  follow-ups.  Gradu¬ 
ates  are  interviewed  yearly. 

11.  Provided  for  parent  meetings  at  each  grade 
level  for  explanation  of  test  results. 


12.  Inaugurated  weekly  morning  coffee  klatches 
with  freshmen  parent  groups,  at  homes,  to  make  possi¬ 
ble  a  personal  chat  with  every  freshman’s  parents. 

13.  Initiated  a  “build-a-house”  program  for  student 
carpenters,  who  planned  and  built  an  1100  square  foot 
house  on  campus,  then  sold  it. 

What  teachers  wrote  about  Principal  Bibich:  When 
he  arrived  to  take  over  his  new  duties,  he  found  an 
antiquated,  overcrowded  building,  a  turbulent  student 
body.  He  lost  20  pounds  those  first  months,  working, 
planning,  pleading  .  .  .  and  the  community  became 
aware  that  he  was  driving  relentlessly  toward  his  goal 
of  a  new  building  .  .  .  two  years  later  .  .  .  achieved. 
The  number  of  graduating  seniors  going  to  college  has 
doubled.  The  state  rating  of  the  school  has  been 
changed  from  lowest  to  second  highest.  The  number 
of  dropouts  has  decreased,  and  tardiness  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  muiimum. 


•  I 


What  teachers  wrote  about  Principal  Bowden;  His 
authority  is  exercised  through  guiding  and  directing, 
never  dictating  and  demanding.  His  criticism  is  con¬ 
structive,  tactfully  tempered  with  praise.  Originality, 
experimentation  and  creativity  in  teaching  are  encour¬ 
aged.  The  school  policy  is  geared  to  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  child.  He  keeps  his  teachers  in  touch  with 
advanced  methods.  He  secures  the  richest  instructional 
materials. 

What  teachers  wrote  about  Principal  Finch:  A  dili¬ 
gent  student  of  the  humanities  .  .  .  unpretentious  and 
unassuming.  Teachers  inevitably  emulate  his  high 
standards.  Worth-while  accomplishments  of  students 
in  all  areas  are  publicized.  He  personally  evaluates 
each  student’s  program.  He  has  established  the  dignity 
of  scholarship.  The  school  shop  is  a  model.  The  busi¬ 
ness  education  department  ranks  with  the  best  in  the 
nation. 

What  teachers  wrote  about  Principal  Rath:  Scholar¬ 
ship  is  the  keystone  of  our  school.  His  philosophy  is 
that  none  of  our  students  have  ever  worked  to  capacity. 
The  school  has  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  consistently  out¬ 
standing  yearbooks  .  .  .  won  many  national  awards  .  .  . 
the  number  one  band  in  the  state  .  .  .  the  state  cham¬ 
pionship  ( 1957 )  football  team  .  .  .  swimming  team  .  .  . 
tennis  team  .  .  .  outstanding  debating  team. 

Judges  were  Mark  C.  Schinnerer,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Cleveland;  Miss  Velma  Linford,  Wyoming 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Harold  B. 
Gores,  president  of  Educational  Facilities  Corp.,  Inc.; 
Dr.  Irving  R.  Melbo,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Southern  Cal.;  Dr.  Sam  P.  Wiggins,  act¬ 
ing  dean  of  instruction,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers;  and  three  former  McCall’s  “Teachers  of  the 
Year,”  Miss  Jean  Listebarger,  Fairfax,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Mary 
F.  Schwarz,  Independence,  Mo.;  Mr.  Guy  Bizzell, 
Austin,  Texas. 


•  I 
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•  Srhoot  Board 


A  center  for  school  board  studies  is  being  set 
up  in  Evanston,  Ill.,  by  the  National  School  Boards 
Assn,  and  Northwestern  University.  Its  major  ob¬ 
jectives: 

—  To  identify  major  school  board  research  needs. 

—  To  carry  on  its  own  research,  independently  and 
with  other  groups. 

—  To  serve  as  an  information  center  where  research 
findings  will  be  collected,  analyzed  and  published. 

First  on  the  agenda  is  research  into  the  orientation 
and  training  of  school  board  members.  The  Center 
hopes  to  compile  a  basic  body  of  information  which 
school  board  members  should  have  to  do  their  jobs 
well.  It  also  plans  to  look  into  the  problem  of  now 
best  to  instruct  board  members. 

The  Center  also  plans  to  set  up  three  graduate  fel¬ 
lowships  in  school  administration  each  year.  Recip¬ 
ients  will  work  on  their  doctorates  while  serving  as 
part-time  NS  BA  staff  members. 


•  Student  Activitiet 


It’s  an  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the  School 
Boy  Patrol  at  the  Busch  School  in  St.  Louis,  reports 
Gerald  H.  Moeller  in  the  December  School  and  Com¬ 
munity.  But  it  wasn’t  always  so. 

Before  things  changed,  the  boys  had  always  con¬ 
sidered  membership  in  the  patrol  an  onerous  duty 
which  got  them  little  more  than  grudging  good  will 
from  their  derisive  fellows.  Then,  like  Tom  Sawyer 
whitewashing  the  fence,  they  made  it  an  adventure 
rather  than  a  chore. 

First,  the  boys  and  their  sponsor  agreed  on  a  gener¬ 
al  tightening  of  scholarship  and  citizenship  require¬ 
ments  for  membership.  A  student  committee  was  set 
up  to  pass  on  new  members  —  and  the  youths  judged 
their  fellows  more  harshly  than  did  the  teachers. 

Patrol  officers  were  elected  each  month,  instead  of 
each  term,  and  the  patrol  was  divided  into  two  teams 
with  a  captain  and  a  lieutenant  for  each.  Soon  a  friend¬ 
ly  rivalry  developed  between  the  two  teams.  This 
improved  the  performance  of  duty  and  gave  the  whole 
activity  an  esprit  de  corps  which  had  always  been 
lacking. 

To  show  its  appreciation  for  the  patrol’s  work,  the 
community  chipped  in  to  provide  free  shows,  outings, 
special  treats  and  uniforms.  Now  the  patrol  has  a  long 
waiting  list  of  applicants. 


•  Teaching  Methods 


Toneb  typing  builds  vocabniary  and  boosts 
reading  comprehension,  it  seems. 

At  the  University  of  North  Dakota  recently,  24  third- 
and  fourth-grade  boys  and  girls  attended  typing  classes 
50  minutes  daily  for  eight  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  reports  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  chairman  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  department,  the  test  group  had  made 


a  four-month  advance  in  reading  comprehension  and  a 
seven-month  advance  in  vocabulary. 

In  a  single  month,  the  students’  average  typing  speed 
jumped  from  23  words  a  minute  to  42  words  a  minute 
—  with  outstanding  accuracy.  Says  Dr.  Rowe:  “Typing 
improves  longhand  .  .  .  The  vocabulary  is  broadened 
because  the  child  must  concentrate  on  the  meaning  of 
words  and  the  formation  of  letters.  He  also  learns 
spelling  and  punctuation  this  way.” 

Dr.  Rowe’s  experience  as  a  pianist  gave  him  the 
idea.  “I  figured  that  because  children  of  this  age  can 
master  the  piano,  they  could  also  manipulate  type¬ 
writer  keys  at  rapid  rates  by  touch.”  Combining  the 
two,  he  accompanied  the  class  with  Latin  American 
music  on  the  piano. 

•  Schools  and  the  Public 


The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

is  making  a  study  of  American  history  and  social  sci¬ 
ence  textbooks  used  in  the  nation’s  public  schools.  So 
far,  some  225  titles  have  been  read  for  evidence  of  a 
“socialistic  approach,”  and  there  are  still  about  75  titles 
to  go.  When  the  reading  is  done,  the  organization 
plans  to  stamp  each  book  with  its  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval,  according  to  its  standards. 

Mrs.  Ray  L.  Erb,  national  defense  chairman  for  the 
DAR,  explained  that  the  study  arose  from  a  number 
of  requests  for  an  approved  list  of  texts.  Since  the 
DAR  had  no  such  list,  it  was  decided  to  compile  one. 
There  was  also  the  feeling,  she  explained,  that 
ideas  of  “world  citizenship  and  world  government”-- 
were  being  presented  in  some  schools  with  such  em¬ 
phasis  as  to  weaken  loyalty  to  the  U,  S.  Constitution. 

When  the  list  is  completed,  Mrs.  Erb  said,  it  will 
not  be  published,  but  will  be  kept  for  the  information 
of  DAR  members. 

A  Gallup  poll  taken  last  month  indicates 

that  much  of  the  public  sees  a  need  to  tighten  aca¬ 
demic  standards  in  the  nation’s  high  schools. 

Half  of  those  polled  agreed  to  a  suggestion  that  all 
high  school  students  be  required  to  pass  a  standard 
nationwide  test  before  getting  their  diplomas.  More 
than  half  favored  more  hours  of  homework  each  week, 
but  most  were  against  lengthening  the  school  day. 

The  idea  of  a  standard  national  exam  was  most 
widely  favored  by  persons  who  had  never  attended 
high  school,  while  most  college  persons  were  against 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  college-trained  persons  tended 
to  favor  more  homework  and  more  hours  of  schooling 
than  did  those  with  less  formal  training. 

•  The  Profession 


There  are  1,219,929  teachers  manning  the 
nation’s  classrooms  this  year,  the  NEA  reports  in  its 
annual  survey  of  the  state  of  the  public  schools.  But 
despite  a  4.4  per  cent  increase  over  last  year,  the  teach¬ 
er  shortage  remains  severe. 

The  shortage  is  particularly  acute  in  elementary 
schools,  where  only  three  states  expect  the  demand 
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for  teachers  to  be  jnet  in  the  next  three  years.  Only 
six  states  are  expected  to  have  enough  teachers  for 
their  high  schools. 

Average  national  teacher’s  pay  went  up  4.5  per  cent, 
to  $4775,  the  survey  showed.  New  York  and  California 
were  paying  highest  averages,  $6300  and  $6250  re¬ 
spectively,  while  Mississippi  was  paying  the  lowest, 
$3200. 

The  estimated  national  average  cost  per  pupil  this 
year  will  be  $340,  an  increase  of  4.9  per  cent.  Two 
states  (Alabama  and  Mississippi)  spend  less  than  $200 
and  two  others  (Alaska  and  New  York)  spend  $500  or 
more. 

Estimates  of  School  Statistics,  1958-59,  Research  Re¬ 
port  1958-R6,  Research  Division,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  31pp.  25c. 

Parents  should  urge  young  daughters  to 

plan  careers,  particularly  in  teaching,  in  addition  to 
marriage,  says  Miss  Margaret  Clapp,  president  of 
Wellesley  College.  Otherwise,  she  warns  in  her  latest 
annual  report,  there  is  no  possibility  that  the  coming 
need  for  qualified  teachers  can  be  met. 

Young  girls  should  be  urged  to  develop  abilities  and 
interests  which  can  be  renewed  in  the  academic  world 
after  they  have  raised  their  own  children,  she  says. 


THE  RHUBARB 


The  other  day,  the  Daily  News,  an  exponent  of  visual 
humor,  headed  its  lead  editorial  “$CHOOL  DI$CU$- 
$ION.”  Mayor  Wagner  and  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  want  an  amendment  to  the  state  consti¬ 
tution  that  will  let  the  city  borrow  five  hundred  million 
dollars  more  than  the  legally  fixed  debt  limit,  to  catch 
up  with  a  great  lag  in  school  construction,  and  the 
News  is  fighting  the  amendment  —  possibly  because 
it  fears  that  a  general  rise  in  the  level  of  education 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  its  circulation,  now  the 
largest  in  the  country.  “George  Washington,  Patrick 
Henry,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  various  other  noteworthy 
Americans  got  pretty  well  educated  in  surroundings 
that  couldn’t  be  called  palatial,”  the  News  said.  Well, 
Samson  grew  up  to  be  a  big,  strong  boy  in  a  day  when 
there  were  no  hospitals,  but  that  is  scarcely  a  reason  to 
stop  building  them.  The  hero  of  the  editorial  was  City 
Comptroller  Lawrence  E.  Gerosa.  (Washington,  Hen¬ 
ry,  and  Lincoln  were  just  rung  in  to  set  him  off,  like 
seed  pearls  around  a  genuine  zircon. )  Mr.  Gerosa  had 
issued  a  report  that,  according  to  a  story  in  the  Times, 
“was  considered  at  City  Hall  an  effort  to  deliver  a 
body  blow  —  perhaps  a  knockout  punch”  to  any  new 
bond  issue  for  school  construction.  In  the  report,  the 
Comptroller  said  he  was  against  it  because  the  Board 


*  This  piece  appeared,  untitled,  in  The  New  Yorker 

for  November  29. 


“But  such  ‘telling’  has  to  come  long  before  students 
reach  college  age.  It  has  to  start  in  the  home  with  en¬ 
couragement  to  little  girls  to  look  forward,  like  their 
brothers,  not  only  to  growing  up  and  getting  married, 
but  also  to  other  lifetime  goals.”  Women  should  give 
thought  to  the  fact  that  they  will  live  “some  decades” 
after  they  have  finished  caring  for  their  children. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Study  Abroad,  Vol.  X,  compiled  and  distributed  by  Unesco 
Publications  Center,  801  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22.  Printed  in 
English,  French  and  Spanish.  Paper.  779pp.  $3.00.  (Excel¬ 
lent  reference  volume  of  information  about  all  types  of  awards 
for  study  in  foreign  countries.  Lists  organizations  which  offer 
advisory  services  for  persons  considering  foreign  study.) 


•  Curriculum 


He  who  knows  but  one  side  of  an  argnment, 

the  saying  goes,  does  not  know  that.  So,  for  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  Democracy,  says 
an  article  in  The  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  December, 
students  should  be  given  a  course  in  Communism. 

If  Communism  is  to  be  defeated,  it  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood,  writes  author  John  J.  Grady,  Jr., 
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of  Education  had  been  extravagant  in  planning  the 
schools  it  had  recently  built;  it  had,  for  example,  re¬ 
tained  professional  architects  to  design  buildings  for 
specific  sites,  instead  of  using  a  standard  set  of  plans 
for  all.  As  another  example,  he  noted  that  “it  has  be¬ 
come  the  practice”  to  put  “a  sink  cabinet  approximate¬ 
ly  six  feet  long  and  a  drinking  fountain  in  each  class¬ 
room,”  at  a  cost  of  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  class¬ 
room.  It  seems  to  us,  remembering  our  public  school 
days  long  ago,  one  of  the  best  ideas  we’ve  ever  heard 
of.  We  recall  the  quarter  hours  of  squirming,  ob¬ 
sessed  by  a  thirst  that  was  not  for  knowledge,  before 
we  worked  up  nerve  to  ask  the  teacher’s  permission  to 
go  to  the  drinking  fountain  in  the  hall.  After  that,  it 
required  minutes  to  get  recognition  from  the  chair, 
who  was  not  as  sympathetic  as  in  more  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  emergencies,  and  who  had  to  deal  with  a  dozen 
petitions  per  class  period.  We  also  remember  the 
modeling  clay  that  gummed  our  hands  in  the  lower 
grades;  the  crayon  and  water  color,  farther  along;  the 
ink  the  whole  way  through  —  all  now  susceptible  to 
treatment  without  a  meandering  journey  to  the  troughs 
in  the  basement.  “Some  seven  hundred  or  more  exist¬ 
ing  (older)  schools  will  struggle  along  without  such 
conveniences,”  said  the  Spartan  Mr.  Gerosa,  who  we 
bet  has  plumbing  on  the  floor  where  he  works.  A 
thousand  dollars  divided  by  thirty  or  forty  children 
and  by  thirty  years,  which  is  how  long  any  sink  or 
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head  of  the  social  studies  department  at  Ipswich 
(Mass.)  High  School.  “The  facts  about  it  cannot  be 
learned  by  ear  —  but  must  be  studied  as  seriously  as 
any  other  subject  that  is  to  be  mastered.”  A  course 
in  Communism,  he  says,  should  teach  students: 

1.  That  Communism  is  a  conspiracy, 

2.  How  the  Communist  cell  and  the  Communist 
Party  operate,  and  how  a  Communist  minority  can 
dominate  an  organization  which  it  infiltrates. 

3.  How  the  Communist  line  zigzags,  and  how  its 
propaganda  twists  such  words  as  “Democracy,”  “im¬ 
perialism”  and  “peace.” 

4.  That  Communism  is  no  advanced  or  revolution¬ 
ary  stage  of  civilization,  but  a  reactionary  movement 
that  has  set  freedom  back  hundreds  of  years. 

5.  How  American  and  Communistic  life  compare, 
especially  in  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  move¬ 
ment  and  courts,  and  in  standards  of  living. 

6.  To  distinguish  between  a  Communist  and  an 
American  who  works  for  reform. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
What  We  Must  Know  About  Communism  by  Harry  and  Bo- 
naro  Overstreet.  W.  W.  Norton  if  Co.,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  3.  Bibliog.  348pp.  $3.95.  (Traces  history  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Communism  from  its  beginnings  to  present  times.  Discus¬ 
ses  Communist  philosophy,  Russian  foreign  policy  and  Soviet- 
U.  S.  relationships.) 


drinking  fountain  ought  to  last,  works  out  to  a  nickel 
or  so  per  beneficiary,  and  to  one  ten-billionth  of  a  cent 
for  every  squirm  averted.  What  really  nobbed  us, 
though,  was  the  Comptroller’s  recommendation  that 
“architectural  embellishments  and  unusual  and  costly 
designs”  be  “eliminated.”  Let  a  man  put  up  the  most 
embellished  office  building  that  ever  gleamed  on  Park 
Avenue  and  nobody,  least  of  all  the  income-tax  author¬ 
ities,  will  deny  that  the  embellishment  helps  him  to 
sell  soap.  But  learning,  according  to  Mr.  Gerosa,  must 
be  put  across  in  a  plain  wrapper,  like  some  disgraceful 
kind  of  patent  medicine;  the  child  must  be  repelled 
from  the  start.  One  of  the  man’s  wildest  bleats  was 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  colored  brick,  instead,  we 
suppose,  of  oatmeal  gray,  which  is  a  couple  of  dollars 
a  ton  cheaper.  In  an  age  when  people  fall  limply  into 
molds,  there  must  be  nothing  “unusual”  about  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  school  the  child  attends,  because  that  sort 
of  thing  might  discourage  him  from  becoming  a  uni- 
form-quality,  boneless,  cellophane-wrapped,  tabloid¬ 
reading,  party-machine  voter.  As  for  “costliness,”  the 

third  of  the  sins  the  Comptroller  cited,  it  is  hard  to  de¬ 
fine.  If  we  could  get  a  new  building  so  good  that  pu¬ 
pils  would  run  to  look  at  it,  it  would  be  cheap  at  the 
price  of  four  office  buildings  and  a  pickle  factory. 

Reprinted  by  permission: 

®  1958  The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  Inc. 


•  Tht*  •Muwniie  Delinquent 


giant  step’*  toward  the  prevention  of 

delinquency  in  young  men  is  proposed  by  Sen.  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  (D-Minn).  Humphrey’s  plan,  described 
in  this  month’s  Harpers  Magazine,  calls  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  patterned  after 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the  1930’s. 

Camps  able  to  handle  a  total  enrollment  of  150,000 
youths  age  16  or  over  would  be  spotted  all  over  the 
nation.  Enrollment  would  be  mainly  high  school  drop¬ 
outs,  with  some  graduates  and  some  students  on  sum¬ 
mer  vacations.  The  boys  would  work,  for  about  $78  a 
month,  at  conservation  and  reforestation  projects,  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  professional  conservationists. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  boys’  time  would  be  spent 
at  studies  and  educational  projects  at  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  near  the  camps.  Humphrey  hopes  this  would 
encourage  some  to  return  to  high  school  —  6r  go  on  to 
college  —  or  if  not,  that  the  schooling  and  outdoor 
training  would  fit  them  for  decent  jobs. 

The  Senator  says  he  has  the  support  of  national 
juvenile  authorities  and  will  sponsor  a  bill  in  Congress 
this  session  to  get  the  program  going. 

Juvenile  delinquents  in  Britain  are  called 
“Teddy  Boys”  (after  their  Edwardian  style  zoot  suits), 
and  there  are  enough  of  them  to  give  officials  a  bad 
headache.  When  a  recent  survey  showed  a  20  per  cent 
increase  in  juvenile  crime,  the  government  opened 
several  detention  camps,  each  with  facilities  for  75 
offenders.  In  these  camps,  where  the  average  sentence 
is  about  three  months,  the  Teddy  Boys  get  their  first 
taste  of  real  discipline:  They  rise  at  6  a.  m.  and  work 
or  study  until  bedtime  at  9  p.  m.;  they  practice  good 
table  manners,  are  forbidden  to  curse;  they  must  dress 
neatly  and  mend  their  own  clothes,  attend  religious  in¬ 
struction  and  stand  army-style  inspection  daily.  Pre¬ 
liminary  results  appear  promising.  Offenders’  antisocial 
tendencies  are  said  to  be  curbed  in  70  per  cent  of  cases. 


•  The  Leaimer 


A  condition  called  “strephosymbolia,” 

translated  as  “twisted  symbols,”  may  be  the  reason 
some  youngsters  have  great  difficulty  learning  to  read. 

Ordinarily,  the  language  skills  are  controlled  from 
one  side  of  the  brain  or  the  other.  But  children  with 
strephosymbolia  are  mentally  ambidextrous  —  and  the 
result  is  confusion. 

Letters  and  words  sometimes  appear  reversed  or  up¬ 
side  down  or  both.  For  example,  a  “B”  might  look  like 
a  “D”  or  “was”  look  like  “saw.”  The  child  might  write 
“N”  for  “Z”  or  write  a  whole  word  backwards  so  that 
it  can  be  read  only  in  a  mirror. 

The  child  may  outgrow  a  mild  case,  but  in  severe 
cases  he  might  have  to  be  taught  to  read  by  special 
methods.  One  of  the  first  schools  to  provide  a  special 
reading  program  for  children  with  strephosymbolia 
was  the  Parlcwood  Elementary  School  in  Kensington, 
Md.  There  Mrs.  Miriam  S.  Wright  heads  a  staff  of  four 
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specially  trained  teachers  who  have  gotten  “most  en¬ 
couraging”  results  from  youngsters  previously  regard¬ 
ed  as  hopeless  readers. 

First  tlie  child  receives  individual  instruction.  Later 
he  works  with  small  groups.  The  child  learns  to 
straighten  out  his  recognition  of  letter  symbols  through 
the  simultaneous  use  of  sight,  hearing  and  touch.  For 
example,  he  may  learn  the  shai)e  of  a  letter  by  tracing 
it  with  his  hand  while  seeing  how  it  looks  and  hearing 
how  it  sounds. 


•  Guidance 


Nine  oat  of  ten  high  school  students  don’t 
know  how  to  study,  says  Dr,  George  Wiegand  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  —  the  fact  that  so  many  col¬ 
leges  find  it  necessary  to  give  how-to-study  courses 
proves  it.  He  adds  that  the  lack  of  ability  to  study  is  a 
major  reason  for  college  dropouts. 

Dr.  Wiegand  points  out  that  football  players  are 
coached  on  how  to  play  football,  that  golfers  have  to 
learn  the  “how”  in  golfing.  But,  he  asks,  “What  kind 
of  coaching  is  there  in  how  to  learn?” 

He  would  like  to  see  how-to-study  programs  in 
op)eration  in  high  schools  across  the  country.  The 
logical  place  to  learn  to  study,  he  says,  is  high  school, 
not  college.  “College  is  the  place  to  get  a  full  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Many  high  school  graduates  miss  ont  on 

their  plans  for  a  career,  a  recent  survey  shows.  In 
Minnesota,  of  800  recent  graduates  polled,  only  six  to 
11  per  cent  had  gone  into  the  type  of  work  they  hoped 
to  get  when  they  graduated. 


•  Student  i^oints  of  View 


The  kids  were  outraged  when  the  voters 
turned  down  a  $2,350,000  bond  issue  for  a  new 
high  school  in  Warwick,  R.  I.,  in  November.  Last 
month,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  the  kids  let  their 
elders  know  what  they  thought  of  them. 

A  sizzling  editorial  in  the  Hurricane  Herald, 
student  publication  of  Veterans’  Memorial  High 
School,  labeled  Warwick  voters  “the  skimpiest, 
stingiest,  scrimiest,  penny-pinchingest  bunch  ever 
assembled  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

What’s  more,  it  went  on,  “Never  in  the  history 
of  Rhode  Island  has  a  city  displayed  such  gross 
avarice.”  Civilized  men  everywhere  band  to¬ 
gether  for  the  common  good  —  “at  least  they  do 
everywhere  but  in  Warwick.  Here  people  are  too 
narrow-minded,  too  small  to  give  the  other  guy’s 
kid  a  break.” 


•  Audio-Visual 


•  i 


Transparencies  for  slide  projectors  can  be 

produced  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  new  film  developed 
for  use  with  the  Polaroid  Land  Camera.  Useful  for 
keeping  visual  records  of  field  trips,  scientific  experi¬ 
ments,  visits  to  the  museum,  etc.,  the  film  is  quickly 
exposed,  developed,  mounted  and  ready  to  use  in  the 
classroom.  ’  > 

Within  two  minutes  after  the  shutter  has  clicked,  a 
black-and-white  positive  transparency  can  be  pulled 
from  the  back  of  the  camera.  This  Las  to  be  “fixed” 
in  a  solution  which  can  be  carried  in  a  small  plastic 
container.  Then  the  positive  is  mounted  in  a  plastic 
frame  and  put  into  the  projector.  Cost  per  slide;  about 
56  cents,  including  the  frame. 

The  film  comes  in  two  sizes,  one  for  standard  pro¬ 
jectors  and  another  for  a  smaller  projector,  available 
from  the  manufacturer.  Price  per  eight  exposure  roll: 

$3.49.  The  film  is  designed  for  use  only  in  the  several 
Polaroid  cameras,  which  range  in  price  from  $94.50  to 
$169.50.  Other  equipment,  including  the  projector 
and  the  copymaker,  for  photographing  charts,  docu¬ 
ments,  and  small  objects,  is  within  that  price  range. 

Apply  to  Industrial  Sales  Department,  Polaroid 
Corp.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass.,  for  details. 


•  Adult  Education 


Life’s  last  years  are  the  years  “when  men  and 
women  can  be  upon  the  errands  of  the  mind,”  says  Dr. 
Herman  L.  Donovan,  president  emeritus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington.  They  should  be 
years  of  intellectual  growth.  If  properly  used,  they 
“can  be  the  happiest  of  one’s  life.’’ 

In  the  November  Peabody  Reflector,  alumni  publi¬ 
cation  of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  (Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.),  Dr,  Donovan  recommends  a  broad 
educational  program  which  will  save  those  over  65 
from  “devastating  idleness.”  The  program  should  range 
in  scope  from  the  elementary  to  the  college  levels.  It 
should  include  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  higher 
math,  science,  literature,  history,  philosophy,  art, 
music,  gardening,  the  manual  arts  “and  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  human  beings  are  interested.  The  ob¬ 
jective  should  be  purely  for  the  profitable  use  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  one’s  leisure  time.” 

No  capital  investment  would  be  needed.  Classes 
could  be  housed  in  schools,  colleges,  churches,  librar¬ 
ies  and  other  public  buildings  during  late  afternoons 
and  evenings.  The  necessary  personnel  could  be  draft¬ 
ed  from  the  ranks  of  the  aged.  There  are  enough  re¬ 
tired  teachers,  lecturers,  librarians,  administrators, 
businessmen,  technicians  and  artisans  available  to  man 
the  program.  These  would  be  honored  to  serve  in 
what  would  be  for  them,  too,  a  highly  satisfying 
project. 

Public  and  private  colleges  should  open  their  courses 
without  charge,  to  the  aged.  Correspondence  and 
extension  courses  should  be  available  on  the  same 
basis.  The  aged  should  be  encouraged  to  organize 
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clubs  for  education,  recreation  and  companionship. 
The  result  would  be  to  make  the  years  of  retirement 
“rich  and  fruitful  .  .  .  that  the  wisdom  they  have  gar¬ 
nered  through  a  long  life  may  be  passed  on  to  the 
younger  generation.” 


•  Higher  Education 


Opportunities  in  college  teaching  will  multi¬ 
ply  sharply  in  the  next  12  years,  the  NEA’s  research 
division  has  predicted.  Dr.  Ray  C.  Maul,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  research,  told  a  higher  education  conference 
at  New  York  University  last  month  that  the  nation’s 
colleges  and  universities  will  need  nearly  500,000  new 
teachers  by  1970.  He  listed  these  needs:  35,000  new 
teachers  of  English,  32,000  teachers  of  education, 
30,000  of  engineering,  25,000  of  the  biological  sciences, 
22,000  of  business  and  commerce,  22,000  of  foreign 
languages,  17,000  of  math,  16,000  of  chemistry,  15,000 
of  history,  12,000  of  physics,  10,000  of  economics  and 
7,000  of  political  science. 

Another  year  or  two  should  be  added  to  the 

present  high  school  term.  President  Eisenhower  sug¬ 
gested  last  month.  Life  has  become  so  complicated 
and  youngsters  so  sophisticated,  he  told  the  national 
committee  for  the  1960  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth,  that  12  years  of  schooling  no 
longer  seem  to  provide  the  minimum  necessary  edu¬ 
cation.  “I  really  believe  we  could  do  well  by  including 
what  we  call  junior  college,  or  certainly  something 
near  it,  so  that  the  students  can  enlarge  themselves  to 
the  extent  of  their  capabilities  in  a  good  high  school 
system,  even  if  they  never  have  the  urge  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  to  college.” 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


The  belief  that  vigorous  exercise  harms 

the  heart  is  an  old  wive’s  tale,  says  a  prominent  Penn¬ 
sylvania  physician.  The  fact  is  that  the  normal  heart 
is  strengthened  by  it,  says  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Wolffe  of  the 
Valley  Forge  Heart  Hospital  and  Medical  Center. 

Addressing  the  recent  1958  annual  meeting  of  the 
Delaware  Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation,  Dr.  Wolffe  said,  “I  have  yet  to  see  one  in¬ 
stance  where  normal  heart  and  blood  vessels  were 
damaged  by  vigorous  muscular  exercise.  Yet  outdated 
and  erroneous  concepts  of  an  ‘athlete’s  heart’  still  pre¬ 
vail  among  the  uninformed.” 

The  physician  said  the  so-called  “normal  heart”  of 
the  average  inactive  person  can  be  considered  below 
par  “in  terms  of  special  demands”  which  may  arise  in 
daily  life.  The  heart  of  the  occasionally  active  person 
could  be  considered  par,  while  that  of  the  well-trained 
athlete  is  above  par,  ne  said. 

The  athlete’s  heart  is  to  the  average  person’s  as  the 
heart  of  the  wild  hare  is  to  that  of  the  domesticated 
rabbit.  “The  hare’s  heart  is  healthier,  more  vigorous 
and  better  adapted  to  meet  emergencies.” 


An  hour  a  day  of  physical  education,  health 
and  safety  is  a  “minimum  reasonable”  requirement  for 
all  7th-  to  12th-graders,  the  National  Conference  on 
Fitness  for  Secondary  School  Youth  agreed  last  month. 
Meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  conference  suggest¬ 
ed  consideration  of  a  longer  school  day  and  year,  if 
necessary,  to  achieve  this  without  academic  loss.  Ad¬ 
ditional  time  should  be  set  aside  for  driver  training, 
and  passing  grades  in  physical  education  should  be 
required  for  graduation,  it  was  held. 


•  Vocational-Agricultural 


More  theory,  less  practice,  the  why,  rather 
than  the  what  —  this  is  the  new  trend  in  agricultural 
college  curriculums.  The  idea  is  to  train  students  for 
what  could  be  called  the  general  field  of  “agribusiness” 
rather  than  for  farming  alone. 

Typical  of  the  new  agriculture  curriculums  is  one 
scheduled  to  start  at  Purdue  University  next  fall.  The 
entering  student  will  have  three  main  courses  from 
which  to  choose: 

1.  General  agriculture  for  those  who  need  to  un¬ 
derstand  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

2.  Agricultural  science,  for  training  research  sci¬ 
entists  in  the  field.  It  emphasizes  chemistry,  biology, 
physics,  genetics  and  math. 

3.  Agricultural  business,  for  those  going  into  the 
businesses  related  to  farming.  This  includes  courses 
in  English  composition,  accounting,  math,  economics 
and  rmal  sociology. 

On  the  theory  that  the  graduate  can  learn  the  prac¬ 
ticalities  of  agriculture  on  the  farm,  the  student  will 
spend  more  time  in  the  lab,  less  time  on  the  college 
farm.  He  will  come  out  with  a  greater  understanding 
of  what  research  has  to  give  him,  a  greater  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  behavior  of  prices  and  the  fundamentals  of 
business  management  so  necessary  to  farming  today. 


•  Science  Education 


Teach  a  youth  to  make  music,  and  you’ll 
help  him  become  a  scientist,  says  Dr.  Hobart  H. 
Somers,  assistant  superintendent  of  Chicago’s 
public  schools.  Learning  to  play  a  musical  in¬ 
strument,  he  says,  instills  at  least  five  qualities: 

1.  Concentration.  “You  can’t  take  your  mind 
off  the  notes.” 

2.  Mental  discipline.  “There  is  no  such  thing 
as  almost  right  in  music.” 

3.  Mathematical  precision.  “Music  is  a  form 
of  mathematics  in  notation,  timing,  arrangement.” 

4.  Perseverance.  “In  an  age  of  ease,  music 
requires  application  and  practice.” 

5.  Teamwork  and  cooperation.  “In  a  band  or 
orchestra  there  is  no  place  for  the  show-off.” 
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•  Panorama 


California  Prompted  by  the  Christmas  spirit,  a 
dozen  members  of  the  El  Cerrito  High  School  band 
built  a  bandstand  in  the  town  shopping  center  last 
mont)^■arid  set  about  playing  Christmas  carols  for  the 
shc^jpers.  But  along  eame  the  secretary  of  the  Musi- 
dans’  Union  with  a  threat  to  picket  the  amateur  band 
/  if  the  concerts  continued.  “I  may  sound  like  Scrooge,” 
J  ^he  said,  “but  I  had  my  gripes  from  the  membership. 
•  This  place  is  a  shopping  center,  a  commercial  deal. 
And  when  the  kids  went  to  the  manager  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  play,  he  was  delighted.  The  kids  should  have 
come  to  us,  because  it’s  a  commercial  thing.”  The 
mayor  of  El  Cerrito,  the  sehool  prineipal,  the  kids  and 
their  parents  —  all  were  hopping  mad.  But  the  union 
had  its  way,  after  a  fashion.  The  kids  left  their  instru¬ 
ments  home,  but  brought  a  phonograph  to  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  and  sang  as  it  played.  There  was  no 
picketing. 

Colorado  Beeause  the  praetiee  of  sharing  medi- 
eine,  like  candy,  among  classmates  could  be  harmful, 
Denver’s  85,000  public  school  students  were  told  last 
month  to  leave  their  pills,  tablets,  cough  drops  and 
prescriptions  at  home.  And  teachers  were  directed  to 
confiscate  any  medicine  that  appeared  in  school.  Dr. 
Leland  M.  Corliss,  health  service  director,  said  the 
ruling  was  “to  protect  principals,  teachers  and  nurses 
from  possible  legal  action  and  to  prevent  possible 
physical  harm  to  pupils  from  misuse  of  medieine.” 

England  A  London  high  school  Latin  teacher 
drums  classical  culture  into  the  heads  of  his  students  in 
this  way:  He  writes  horror  and  crime  stories  in  Latin, 
illustrating  the  pages  with  skeletons  and  werewolves 
with  dripping  fangs,  and  has  the  kids  translate  them  as 
part  of  their  daily  assignments.  Typical  stories  are 
entitled  “The  Bodies  in  the  Fishpond”  and  “The  Were¬ 
wolf.” 

Ifiassachusetts  Traditionally  cultured  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  “slipping  behind”  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  col¬ 
lege  and  professional  edueation,  the  New  England 
Assn,  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  told  in 
Boston  last  month.  Robert  H.  Kroepsch,  e.xecutive 
secretary  of  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  said  the  region  “is  still  the  home  of  many  of 
the  renowned  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
country,  but  as  a  region  it  does  not  merit  a  similar 
reputation  in  terms  of  the  pereentage  of  its  eollege- 
age  youth  enrolled  in  college. 

Washington f  D.C.  The  new  49-star  flag  becomes 
the  nation’s  oflicial  banner  on  July  4,  and  should  not 
be  flown  until  then,  according  to  the  White  House. 
However,  the  48-star  flag  can  be  flown  after  that  date, 
as  long  as  it  is  in  good  eondition  and  until  existing 
stocks  of  unused  flags  are  exhausted.  Federal  agencies 
will  do  this,  said  the  White  House,  and  all  citizens 
may  do  the  same. 


IVew  Classroom  Jftaterlal 


A  Space  Exploration  Film  ...  for  science  classes 
in  junior  high  and  high  school,  Exploring  by  Satel¬ 
lite  is  a  documentary  type.  Shows  construction, 
testing,  launching,  tracking  and  data  reception. 
Discusses  basic  laws  of  orbit.  Produced  with  co¬ 
operation  of  IGY,  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  and  others.  From  Delta 
Film  Productions  Inc.,  72S8  W.  Touhy  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  48.  28  minutes.  Sound.  Color  $240;  b/w 
$120. 

Beginning  and  Advanced  Art  Teachers  .  .  .  will 
find  information  on  liquid  plastic  and  Fiberglas  in  a 
folder  series  showing  use  of  these  materials  with 
tiles,  mosaics,  jewelry  and  laminated  glass  panels. 
Also  includes  ideas  on  art  objects  to  ne  made  in 
class.  Ulus.  Folders  from  Castolite  Co.,  Wood- 
stock,  Ill.  25c  per  set. 

Teacher’s  Cuide  to  Free  Audio- V'isual  Mate¬ 
rial  .  .  .  1959,  is  out.  A  professional  edition.  Edu¬ 
cators  Guide  to  Free  Tapes,  Scripts  and  Transcrip¬ 
tions  classifies  complete  information  on  sources, 
contents  and  availability  of  503  titles;  80  tapes, 
306  scripts  and  117  transcriptions,  98  new  this 
year.  Material  listed  by  subject.  From  Educators 
Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wise.  229pp.  $.5.75. 

Franklin  Watts  Fiction  Award  Winner  .  .  .for 
1958  is  The  Cabin  at  Medicine  Springs  by  Lulita 
C.  Pritchett,  a  descendant  of  original  settlers.  Pio¬ 
neer  tales  told  by  her  grandparents  form  the  basis 
for  a  story  of  settlers  and  an  Indian  rebellion.  For 
junior  high.  From  Franklin  Watts  Inc.,  699  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  21.  Ulus.  195pp.  $2.95. 

Introduction  to  Canadian  History  ...  for  age 
10  and  up  is  presented  clearly  and  vividly  in  The 
Canadian  Story  by  May  McNeer.  Contains  material 
well  chosen  and  presented.  Chapters  are  anecdotal, 
based  on  a  character  or  event  in  Canadian  history 
—  Champlain,  Frontenac,  discovery  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  etc.  Illustrated  with  excellent  4-color 
lithographs  by  Lynd  Ward,  Caldecott  Medal  Win¬ 
ner.  Ariel  Book  from  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy, 
101  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3.  96pp.  $4.25. 

A  Brief  History  of  Education  .  .  .  from  ancient 
Greece  to  the  present  day  is  found  in  The  Story  of 
Schools  by  Peggy  Boehm.  Includes  discussion  of 
schools  of  today  in  foreign  countries.  Useful  in  so¬ 
cial  studies  or  geography  classes,  ages  8  to  12,  as 
background  or  stage  setting  for  discussion.  From 
Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  419  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  16.  48pp.  $2.50. 

List  of  Books  in  Print  ...  for  library  reference, 
or  purchasing  agent’s  use  is  Subject  Guide  to  Books 
in  Print.  Includes  old,  new  (and  some  forthcom¬ 
ing)  titles  on  in-print  books,  96,000  in  all,  listed 
by  subject.  Current  prices  and  publishers  given. 
From  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  West  45th  St.,  New 
York  36.  1452pp.  $17..50. 

A  Free  Motion  Picture  on  Safety  ...  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  school  use  by  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Safety  Education,  NEA.  “Lucky  You’’  pre¬ 
sents  basic  safe  practices,  using  as  examples  ani¬ 
mals,  which  don’t  have  to  be  careful  diving,  shoot¬ 
ing,  in  traffic,  with  fire.  First-prize  winner  in  the 
National  Visual  Presentation  Ass’n.  annual  con¬ 
test.  Prints  available  for  free  loan  through  local 
Coca-Cola  bottlers. 
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